THE WILL

duties of the bodies in question, there was the possibility that they
.might refuse to accept the responsibility which the testator sought
to impose upon them. If one or all of these bodies were to refuse to
act, what would be the position ? Would the Will be declared
invalid ? These were all matters giving rise to the possibility of
dispute and complication, as indeed/ happened, although such
difficulties might easily have been avoided if the Will had been
drawn up by a competent lawyer.

In any case a strictly literal interpretation of the Will would
hardly have served to carry out Nobel's intentions on essential
points. This is especially true of the provision that the interest
should be awarded " annually " in respect of the most important
discovery or invention that had been made " in the previous year/*
It is frequently difficult to ascertain the exact moment of achieving
a discovery which has required many years of preparatory work.
Moreover there are obvious objections to awarding a prize for a
discovery, the importance of which has not been tested and proved.
This consideration was all the more important since it was un-
doubtedly Nobel's intention that the prize should be awarded for
discoveries of real value.

Moreover it is obvious that Nobel's primary desire was to help
those who required his assistance for their work. We may assume
that he felt himself under a certain debt to the pioneer research
workers in pure science, whose discoveries he had turned to practical
account for meeting the requirements of everyday life. It is
therefore beyond doubt that Nobel wished those men of science who
had successfully devoted themselves to research, without regard to
any personal advantage that they might derive from their work,
to benefit from the income of his estate. He held the view that
purely scientific work can only in exceptional cases be fairly
estimated in terms of money, and rewarded in a manner connnea-
stirate with its importance for mankind* This is also shown by
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